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ABSTRACT 

A 4-man field team from the University of Colorado, 
under the auspices of the National Study of African Indian 
Education, spent 6 weeks in the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, 

Montana, in the fall of 1968. The team studied the public school 
system of Browning, Montana, the major town on the reservation and 
reported on educational facilities, enrollment, teacher 
characteristics, and curricular offerings* Some of the problems noted 
include inadequate housing for teaching staff, limited boarding 
facilities for students, inadequate educational facilities, limited 
curricular offerings, and high operational expenses* Background 
information covering physical, social, and economic aspects of the 
area is also presented, A bibliography with emphasis on the Blackfeet 
Indians is included. [Not available in hard copy due to marginal 
legibility of original document* ] (JH) 
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NATIONAL STUDY OF AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION 



The attached paper is one of a number which make up the Final 
Report of the National Study of American Indian Education. 

This Study was conducted in 1968-69-'70 with the aid of a grant 
from the United States Office of Education, OEC-0-8-080147-2805. 

Tbe Final Report consists of five Series of Papers: 

I, Community Backgrounds of Education in the Communities 
Which Have Been Studied. 

II, The Education of Indians in Urban Centers, 

III, Assorted Papers on Indian Education- -mainly technical 
papers of a research nature. 

. IV. The Education of American Indians --Substantive Papers. 

V. A Survey of the Education of American Indians 



. The Final Report Series will be available from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service after they have been announced in Research in 
Education . They will become available commencing in August, 1970, and 
the Series will be completed by the end of 1970. 
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PREFACE 



A four-man field team from the University of Coloradot^ under 
the auspices of the National Study of American Indian Education^ 
spent sIk weeks in the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, Montana, in 
the fall of I96B« The team studied the public school system of 
Browning, ^bntana, the major town on the F^eservatf on* 

The university of Colorado team w)uld like to thank those 
persons of the school system, town, BIA, and tribe who made our 
stay and study not only proff table but also enjoyable. 



BROWNING NWANA; BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION 



Physical ECnvironmant 

The Blackfeet Indian Reservation Is situated In North Central 
j»/lontana at the base of the eastern slope of the northern Rocky 
Mountains, just east of Glacier National Park$ 1 mrnedf atol y south 
of' the Canadian border, l/oat of the reservation covers a tran- 
sitional foothill area, 3,500 to 4,000 feet in elevation between 
th€4 Great Plains to the cast and the Rocky Mountains to the west* 

The reservation occupies an area of about 1,500,000 acres (iviap /'j„ 

The town of Browning, site of the schools examined 
by the University of Colorado research team, is located !n the 
west central portion of the reservation. 

The climate is of the semi-arid continental typs» Most of 
the reservation is character I ;^ed by low raInfaHj? great temperature 
extremes, large number of sunny days, and low relative humidity. 

At times the area is subject to strong and persistent westerly 
winds, which usualfy are more severe duF^fng the early spri ng‘ months. 
At lower elevation *’chinook'^ or warm winds Often occur during the 
winter months and clean the winter grazing fends of winter enow. 

Hot winds arise occasionally from the south'west during the dry 
season. The reservation has cold, relattvefy dry winters, and 
fairly warm surnmers, with a pronounced wet season in May and June. 
Average rainfall ranges from 32 inches fn the,w^et to IU4 inches 
on the eastern edge. Average frost-free days run from BO clays in 
the western portion to 120 in the eastern portiort. Highest temper- 
ature recorded is 93^ F., iov^est temperature recorded is F. below 
zero. Mean January temperature is 18^ F#: mean July temperature i© 
62^ F. 
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Tran si^ ortatfon 

The Btackfeet Reservation Is traversed by tvvo major hfghways^ 
US 2 from east to west and US 89 from north to souths Dally round 
trio bus schedules are available to Great Fatts^, KaMGpeHs and to 
Cut Bank from Browning* The main Mne of the Groat Northern RaM- 
road servos the reservation* Pally passenger service Is avaUabel 
at Browning to Seattle and Minneapolis* Another train to the 
points may' be boarded at Cut Bank» 35 miles east of Browning* Ihe 
nearest commercial airport Is located at Groat Fat Isj Fiontler^f 
Northwest^ Western, and West Coast Airlines serve this area* 

Glacier County, Pondera County, and the Bureau of Indian 
Af f 8 1 r«t are resDonotble for road construction and mal ntenance of 
^adHlthln thfreservatl^ Of the 431 mUes of roads into thes 
Jurl sdictlons. Glacier County has approximate! y 195 mHes, Pon- 
dera County has approxlmatel y 30 mMos, and the Bureau or 
Affairs has approximate! y 206 miles* There are many miles of 
not Included In the mUeage Indicated which do not receive main- 
tenances they are basicaliy private roads used for land access* 

The transportation facilities used for the Blockfcet Reser- 
vation are adequate except for the roads within the reservation* 
Many of the main traffic roads are not hard surfaced* 
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HI story 

The name Blackfeet probably has reference to either black- 
painted moccasins or the discoloring of moccasins by sshes ff<?^ 
prairie fires* The Blackfeet, members of the Algon,<fan nngutstlc 
fanilHes* seem to have been the vaiKiuard In the movement of Indian 
arouos from the northeastern forests to the northwestern plains* 
in the IBth century the Blackfeet had already begun to acquire by 
trade the weapono and horses which vi/ere to make them the ctrongest 
military power on the northwestern buffalo plains* Ihe Blackfeet 
Confederacy Vi/as rnade up of three sub-trlbesi the Ptegan, the Biooo, 
and Siksfka proper* 

Until confined to the reservations in the late f9th century, 
Blackfeet held most of the immense territory from the north Sas- 
katchewan River In Canada to the southern headstresms^of the iviis** 
eourl River In Montana, and from the eastern border of Montana 
to the base of the Rocky Mountains* The semi -nomadic buffr^ o cuf-** 
tore of the Blackfeet was that of the plains tribes generally* 

The Blackfeet were famous horsemen and hunters, brave and savage 
warriors who were greatly feared by tnolE enemies* 

While they did not generally attack v^hfte immigrants, the 
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Blaokfoet become hostile ar. early American settiere Increasingly 
tihrc‘3tonod thGir iGndG buftrilOfi* Tho tribcj d{d noc nGQoliioto 
0 . ‘tref^'ty wit.h t.ho ,Un?'tcd Gt.a'tcs unt.i t 1635 vihen psrt, of t*he original 
Blackfeet tancl designated Bfackfeet hunting territory to be 
shared for 99 years by the Flat Headsg Groe Ventres;, and Assint-- 
bolnes In addition to the Blackfoet,^ The treaty was intended to 
keep tiie peace# but did not« 

Even the good influence of such rr?l soionari es as Father de oinet 
and the coitpetence of some goverruricnt agents viore not enough to 
offset the activities of unscruputous traders# prospectors for 
qold end land*«hungry scttifjrse When the tribe did not receive 
&nnuft.iGs prorn^ und^r *tho B|sck*foct ciGprccu^tilQH BQSiJnc/t 

stage coaches and ranches intensified# v^ith retaliatory deetrucuion 
of Indian vi Mages and camps* 

The decline of the buffalo at this same time# as weM as 
disearje and starvation greatly reduced the tribe In both number 
and spirit. By 1808 aM United States Blockfeet v'jere gathered onto 
a reservation in northwest tiontanao At first gDvernrnoru* agents 
tried to IfTOOse an agricultura I, economy on the nomadic Biackteetfe 
Failure to use land irrigated by projects in 1908 Mlustrated the 
perBistcnt Indian prejudice against initial farm piantung^ On the 
other hand, the Pfegans or Blackfeet were successful as cattlemen# 
usinq large portions of their annuities to purchase; cattle and 
horeeso Considerable progress had been made by 1900# ^ , 

Commissioner of ^ndfan Affairs reported that f2{j000 heaci oi' cattle 
and 22,000 horses and mules were Indian owned# 

In spite of the disaster in the I920®s caused by drought and 
excessively severe winters, the Blackfoet have continued to progress 
in the raising of livestock#^ Increased interest was taken in omaM 
scale subsistence farming in the tS)20®s# The I ntroductf on ^of 
mechani 2 :at ion procedures has limited the economic potential of 
agricultural activities to a relatively few incHans© 

Today, approximately 50 per cent of the enroMed membercdiip 
of the Blackfeet live away from the reservation^ 

6.400 Indians living cm the reservation, approx imfue I y one-^third 
(2.200) live in Browning, the Agency and Tribal heaoquaruers# The 
remainder reside in widely scattered locaHtiee on f 
lotments. Some of the anthropotogf ots who have studied the Biack» 
feet are V'Mssler, Uenle, Steward and Ewers. 
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The white popuftrtfon Is 3>?60. The total Indian population in and 
around the reservation la 6,4065 this is composed of 3^156 males 
and 3,250 females* Population vijMiJJl reservation is 5,430 
total, this constats of 2,678 males and 2,752 females*. The number 
of families on the reservation is 1,1085 tho average number of 
people per family is 4*9» The number of Indians living adja^nt 
to the reservation is 9765 the number of fami I i es 1 1 vi ng adjacent 
to the reservation is 200 ? the average number of people per family 
living adjacent to the reservation is 4*9* 

The population is prodomf nant I y youthful, with almost 54 per 
cent of the population under the age of nineteen* On the basis 
of the years 1940 to 1967 the rate of population growth fs U 8 per 
cent per year* Due to the present lack of employment opportunltf es 
there Is a heavy out*«migratlon for employment and training 
purposes* 

The ‘Mingua franca^* on the reservation fs English* Of a 
random sample of 33 parents interviewed In the Browning area, 

30 spoke English alone, none spoke an Indian language alone, and 
three were bilingual* 



Government 

On the Blackfeet Indian Reservation and fn the town of 
Browning there are overlappfnq Jurf sdlctions by severfsl agencies* 
The Tribe, the federal Governnieht, the State, the County and the 
town of Browning all play a role in the functions of government* 

The Blr. ckfeet Tribe 



On Ju 
Act, which 
In 1935 a 
by the tri 
and rat iff 
body was p 
affa i rs* 
which was 
me mb or 



ne 18, 1934, Congress passed the Indian Reorganinatf on 
gave the Blackfeet the right to establish a government* 
constitution of the Blackfeat v/as drawn up and ratified 
ba I members?. In 1936 a corporate charter was drawn up 
ed by the trfbat members* Out of these lav^s a governing 
rovided to manage and supervise aU tribal property and " 
This politically organized foody, consisting of 13 members 
later reduced to 9, to elected by the Trfbe*s enrolled 
It is known as the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council* 



Front within this couneit is elected 0 chairman and a vice*^ 
chairman* The council I s I eglsiatl ve foody* U has the sdciltlonai 
duties of admintetration and adjudication of laws* 

Since the adoption of the tr14>al Constitution and Bylaws In 
1935, arnendmonts and Improvements have been mai. In the operating 
procedures of the Tribal Gavernment* However, with all this legfs«« 
lation on the part of the Federal and Tribal Governments, a look 
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ftt the Trtbal Constitution wf S t show that most of the Tribe’s 
decfsfons tYKjot be approved by the Secretary of the Interior^ 
through BIA channefo» 

During the I950®s the Tribe had considerable Income from 
oil and gas resourcesj;; and per capita payments were made to eligible 
tribal membeftu During this ttmoj, patterns of trlbai ej^penditures 
were estabHshed^ which today make It difficult for the Tribe to 
set a budget v^Hhln their ineome<^ 

Many of the older members of the Tribe were opposed to the 
Reorga'nl nation Act of 1934,^ and eKpressed ^their drspfeaoure with 
some of the preoent activities of the Tribal Counen* Membership 
In the Tribal CouncM Is dependent on ski Hfu I ‘^tribal poMtics-*’ 
end often results in actions and decisions that do not meet with 
the approval of the entire trsbcu 

Part of the reason for thfjs Is that no provf sloniis made for 
a primary election and It Is therefore possible to be elected 
by a comparatively small number of votes since there are usually 
many candidates for the nine positions on the Counel U For OKarnple^ 
the 1966 election had 56 candidates competing^ 

There Is tremendous pressure on the Tribal officials involved 
with dvay to day problems# This points U|3 the need fof a set of 
adml nl strati ve procedures or gufdetfnes ts clearly outline the 
functions and performance of the various act! vyhf ch are 

the responsibf Hties of the Tribal Staffv 

The twD«^year term of the Business Council members is not con^ 
ducfve to the continuity of tribal programs® Reluctance to make 
decisions that may not be polftleafly popular often results in a 
course of action that my be detrimental to the prografft and have 
an adverse effect on over*^al| aceompHshments^j Furthermore^ con** 
ttnulty In business (tatters’ of the Tribe Is constantly threatened 
by the absence of a competent business manager for complex tribal 
affairsc This means there has been no systematic monitoring of 
financisl transactions# Recently^ the BIA required that all 
substantial checks of the Tribe foe- approi^ed by the BIA Reservation 
Superi ntendent#. 
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There are two fire fighting services, each with Its own fire 
equipment operating In the town of Browning* One Is the city 
volunteer fire fighting company and the other la the 8IA volunteer 
fire fighting service* Both respond to all calls within the town# 
In addition, there are over 200 trained Blackfeet forest fire 
fighters* 



police an d Law Enforcement Functions 






It Is particularly in the areas of police function and law 
enforcement that the overlapping function of various governments 
are In evidence* 

Its constitution (derived 

through treaty and r eg! s I atl ve enactment}^ the Tribe has promulgated 
a set of laws on misdemeanors with jurisdiction over enroM-ed mc-!i> 
bers* Through this constitution there has evolved a court and 
police system* The Blackfeet Tribe hires five pollcement for duty 
In the Town of Browning and on the reservation# 

The Blackfeet Tribal Court consists of three Judges appointed 
by the Blackfeet fribal Cot*ncff* The Judges serve for an unde*^' 
fined term, but may only be removed by the Tribal Course II for 
cause* »if sdemeanors agafnst the tribal laws are outUned In the 
Tribal Constltutfon and specified In the code of la'w and orclar, and 
are handled by the Tribal Court* 

A person held or convicted of a mi sdemesuior by the Blackfeet 
Tribal Court would be lodged In the Bfackfeet Tribal fall In Brownlno 
Sometimes Inmates of this Jalf are lodged In the City Jail In Cut 
Bank, and the Glacier County jail in Cut Sank# Thefr board and 
room expenses are paid by the Tribe* The Blackfeet Tribal jaff Is 
Inadequate* 

The Federal Government I sd let Ion over the II ma for 
■elonles committed by or against an Indian on the reservation Is 
held by the Federal Government* A vifhlte man or a non-«enroHed 
Indian committing any felony on the reservation against a non-^ 

Indian, or an Indian not enrolled would come under State juri scilctlon 
An enrolled Indian committing a felony off the reservation would 
come under state Jurl ed lotion# 

Crimes In the nature of the H major felonies committed by 
or against an l-ndlan on the reservation are tried In the Federal 
court in Great Falls, Montana* An example of this would be murder 
of or by an Indian, committed on the reservation* 

The Federal Government has two BIA agents stationed In the 
town of Browning for duty In the town and on the Blackfeet Indian 
fieservation* These BIA. agents Investigate all felonies and other 
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major crimes thst occur# The FBI agent stationed In Great Falls 
la on calt^ and rospondo when to make further Inveetlgatlona* 



The State of Montana State ho I do Jurfodlctlon over 



niattero neither under the Jurl ecH ct ion or the federal Government 
nor ti«e Blackfeet Tribal Oenotitution# Kxampfes of thio would foe 
the isouonce of drivers® H censes^ moftlages dlvorce^j adoption, 
criminal matters Involving novlndlans, and apparorttly cfvU 
matters# 



The 9th Judicial district, of the State of Montana covers all 
the areao of the Eisekfeet Reservniition# The rGservatfon lies 
totally vithin the boundaries of Glacier County and Pondera County 
In Miontana# .. • 



An elected Justice of the Peace resides In the town of I3rownlngo 
and Is responsH'ie for administering State laws that fall within 
the Courtis jurlsdf ctlon# An ej^ample would be the Justice of the 
Peace power to marry*, 



The State of {vlontana has one highway patrolman ste.tfoned in 
the tov7h of Browning who has power of arrest only on any state or 
Federal highway# On a Federal IricHan Road, the BIA police would foe. 
responsible together with the tribal police* 

A person held or convicted under laws falling in the Jurist 
diet ion of the state of Montfura fs lodged In the Glacier County 
Jail In Cut Bank, the Pondera County JaU In Gonrad,^ or the Montana 
State Prison In Deer lodge# 



lection 



The C cH int V nl strat i on of all property taxation and cot-«* 

Ion on'lndian lafid that So fee* patented Is done by the county* 

A # A IuaA 1,., At 4#... *• t, >*, ... ...t, .... .... ... A ... ... 




The County Sheriff acts in his official capacity In those 
areas of the law reserved strictly to the County or state, for In** 
stance, In process serving, or In criminal proE'^iemo related to 
white and/or non«»enrol led^lndlans* There are areas of legal, con«* 
fusion as to who has jurisdiction when it comes to State tnstltutiaiis«, 
For example, in the committing of a person to the Mental lnstl-«* 
tut I on in Warm Springs, although tho County attorney would prepare 
the necesoary papers, the County Sheriff would not take the person 
to the institution# 

There fo no County Jurlclal power, except that the {.^oarci of 
County Commf sslonoro do act as arbitrators In the determination 
of matters on problems of property aeaosenient and welfare# 
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The T 0 w n o f . B r p vy n f n g h e town msikos orcHnenceSf such as 

traffic ordi rianccs*^, that are only applicable to nofvenroMed 
Indians and v/hite persons^ although violations by enrolled Indians 
are enforced In Tribal Court*» 

Three poll cement are hired by the town for law enforcement# 
There Is no city police Judge# 

The town of Browning uses the Blackfoet Tribal Jail# When 
Incarcerat Ion Is for a lengthy period ^f time, the Glacier County 
Jail Isused# 



Mmfnary#**''^It Is obvious at the onset that the problems of 
law and order In the Blackfeet Indian Reservation and the town 
of Browning are compi !c..ted# Often problems of Jurisdiction are 
encountorod# 

The Incidence of crime on the reservation Is largely limited 
to minor offenses by Juvonlles* The bulk of adult arrests Is for 
Intoxicatl on# 



■ Economy 

The main source of enptoyment and Income for tribal members 
on the reservation are agriculture and government employment, 
with smaller shares contributed by commorco and industry (Table I)# 
There Is little manufacturliig on the reservation although plans 
for its Introduction are being made, and a fow families as well 
as the Blackfeet Arts and Crafts Aesaclation produce ethnic arts 
and crafts# 

Following agriculture and government ompfoyment come wages- 
earned from working In Glacier National Parks from the Great 
Northern Railroad?, from off-^Reservatlon f ire<^f I ghtlngji and from 
off^Reservation construction projects# Total for this category 
was approximately .^660, 000# 

Other sources of Income for reservation famines arc? public 
assistance, general assistance, unemp foyment compensation, 0*A#s#i* 
payments, surplus commodities, and government medical services# 

Moat of these categories v^ould fall under tl*»e general term ‘hvcl^* 
fare servlcea#^* 

Another source of income for the Tribe and Tribal members has 
been Land Claims funds# In 1933 a land claims award was made which 
netted each enrolled Blackfeet Indian iii'83, v.'hile the Trtbo retained 

*Old Ago and Survivor 's Insurance 
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TABLE I 



EMPLOYMENT FOR TRIBAL MEMBERS AND SOURCES OF 
INCOME ON THE RESERVATION, 1967 * 












Type of Work 


Number of 
Emp loyees 


Income 


Ranching and farming 


250 


^ 4,000,000 


Toreatry and sawmllHng 


51 


200, 000 

»r 


Government (federal^ State* 
County* GHy# Tribal) 


V 

, 224 


1,500, 000 


Commercial and Industrial 
Enterprises (reservatlorw 
based) 

Other (reservatf on«4>ased eources^v 
Including v/elfare services) 


555 

22 


404.000 
(wages) 

220.000 


Tota I « 


562 





<9"t^m4k » tmu matmini »* » H > r <i tf i 



^'Bourcos Bureau of Indian Affafrs* ProfUe of the Blackfeet 
Trfbe of the Blackfeet Reservation^. Wontenoj Oiaimo Leglaiatton 



Report^ 2ti August » I90B# p.» I2« 
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en additional' on its accounts for each person# No information 
Is available on how these funds were usecU 

Presently# the Tribe Is expecting another (II stributfon from 
the 80 -*called *^8weet Grass Hills Claim'* v.‘hich has been awarded 
to both Blackfeet and Gros Venre Tribes# But the two tribes have 
not yet reached an agreement on how to divide the claim*^funcis# 
Tribal Council members have asked various community committees 
how the proceeds should be divided# They found that overwhelmingly 
the local cornmltteeo want all the funds divided on a per capita 
basis# rather than to have any of the funds managed by the Tribal 
Council# Only as a second alternative# l#e## If Washington dts«* 
approves of the plan for Individual allotment^ should the distri- 
bution be according to the foifowlng schedules 10 per cent for 
education# 15 per cent for land purchase# and 73 per cent for per 
capita distribution# 

Agriculture 

Agriculture plays the major role in the economic life of the 
area# It has been the major source of personal ineome# about 
000# 000 in 1967* 

There are approximately f{t500#000 acres within the exterior 
boundaries of the reservation*, Present utfH'^atfdn and ownership 
are shown In Table il# 

The most Important crops raised In Glacier County are? dry**^ 
land grains# f.#e# winter wheat# durum wheat# rye# barley and 
oats# The winter crops are led by alfalfa^ Annual feed* crops 
are hay and v<sild hay# Approximately 40,^000 sheejs and 40@000 
cattle are raised in Glacier County with numbers fluctuating 
yearfyi swine number about 2^000 and approximately 10^000 chickens 
are raised each year In the county.#! In addition# vast timber 
resources exist on the reservation# Approximately 60^000 acres 
of commercial timber are available* The mf M in the Industrial 
park processes htgh'^^grade Douglas fir and white pin© from this 
acreage* 



Mining 

The Blackfeet Reservation has two oil and gat? fields partly 
within^ and one field wholly within the limits of the feservation# 

In i 960 production of oH was approximately Ig400e000 barrels^, 

The fields are producing now at a reduced rate* Production will 

iHarrison Fagg# ^^Development Opportunities? Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation" a report prepared for the Blockfcot Tribe In cooporatlon 
with the Officer of Economic Opportunity# Washington# D#C## 1967# 
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table II 



OIVNERSHIP AMD UTILIZATION OF 
RESERVATION LANDS* 






mi — >-^-1 -n tn rri tW r ^nWf ri^^ i T ii i ni i » ai» l l l ii W it tiu 









Category 



Per Cent 
of 
Total 



Ownershtp Uae 

^pc>r Cent Per Cent 

Tribal InoTv I no Ian i\'o?i«TndTs^ 






Gracing 


72.0 


12 


88 


73 




Commercla f Timber 


4,0 


90 


10 


100 


0 


Non^-Commoref a I 
Timber 


8.7 


23 


77 


ICO 


0 


Dry Farm 


14.0 


f3 


87 


14 


66 


I rrf gated 


0.6 


25 


75 


34 


66 


Wild Lands 


0.2 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Other Uses Non** 
Agrf culture 1 


0,5 


73 


27 


77 


23 












■♦^Bourcej Bureau of Indian Affalroj Prof He* of the Blackfeet 
iLLb^oXjyi.^^ KiontFrla TirTTi^ 

Heport^ 23 AugustT96B, p* 3« 
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continue to diminish unless new discoveries extend the fields, 
or Improved technology provides means for Increasing recovery* 

Property Income from the oil fields In the eastern part of 
the reservation provided approximate! y $78,000 In Income dis- 
tributed to Individuals* This income comes primarily from property- 
leases to dll companies* The oil fields provide the Tribal Govern- 
ment with an Income of $356,200* Thus, oil Income provides about 
00 per cent of the Tribal budget* 

M * 

Trade and Commerce • 

Browning Is the major trade center for the reservation* In the 
town of Browning are found the following businesses^ I hotefc 4 motel 
3 grocery stores, 2 laundries, 10 gas stations, 6 eating places, 

14 retail stores, I bank, I bowling alley, I cinema, I automobile 
dealer, 3 barber shops, 5 bars, I pool hall, and I state liquor 
store* 



M* K. Fields, the editor of the Glacier Reporter, the local 
nevifspaper, reports that 49 per cent of the focal businesses ora 
owned by persons having some degree of Indian blood? 51 per cent 
are white-owned businesses*' 



Cut Sank, the County Best of Glacier County, serves the c^astern 
portion of the reservation* Great FcUls Is the nearest major 
shopping center* Kallfspel, 100 mules to the west, and Havre, 

16! miles to the east serve the reservation to a lesser extent* 
Carston, Alberts, Canada, 15 miles north of the reservation line 
serves the northwest portion of the reservation* 

The First National Bank of Browning Is the only bank In the 
reservation* The b^^hk Is the major funnel of financial activity 
for the Tribe. Its two major accounts are BIA and the Tribe* 



Farnifv Income and Emolovment 

Although Information sources differ In their estimates end 
methods of data collection, average family income to generally 
reported to be very low* There are 1,308 family units with an 
estimated 4*9 persons per fatally* The 81A has estimated an average 
of $3,250 Income per famny**'* In 1967, ^ Sample of 73 reservation 
families showed a median Income of $ 3 r 550 „-^ This author estimates 
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that 55 per cent of reservation famfllee have Incomee below 

$ 3 , 000 ^ 

Unemployment Is very hlqh* Tables HI and IV give a picture 
of the available labor force and unemployment percentages* The 
unemployment figures ore largely due to the lack of employment 
opportunities# Year round Jobs are scarce# Available oppor- 
tunities In the area are mostly seasonal* thus throwing many 
workers Into a low-income bracket# This Is true for Indian and 
non-Indian alike# 

Unemp loyment Is almost 50 per cent during the winter months# 
During the periods of peak employment 25-35 per cent of the labor 
force reina In unemployed# This can partially be explained by the 
fact that 45 per cent of the focal labor force are unskilled (30 
per cent are semi-skilled and 25 per cent are skilled)# 

Jobs that do become available are often accompanied by 
limiting requf rementSj such as the setting of high educational 
levels* long years of experience required for the Job* and/or 
emphasis on racial preferences# In addition* work categories are 
numbered and few# 



i 

Economic Trends and Pro blems ■ 

tWinfirmn<rniiwinw»iiiii#r riifitnuiifi Miinn_t^TTrfiiim>f>"t>>rir iri'irt“trr 

The various studies of the development potential of the 
reservations agree that to a great extent economic resources are 
undeveloped# In forestry* the total local employment rate could 
be raised from 12 per year to a potential employment (from allovi?- 
able cut) of 80# There could bo substantial Increases In growth 
through increased productivity In agriculture? the mineral po- 
tentlal* for example* coal* though Its actual potential is unknown* 
has possibilities# The field of arts and cratts is only partlany 
exploited# Much more could be done to meet the needs of Glacier 
NationalFark tourists and the Influx of traffic In the summer 
season# Venter sports and other recreational activities could be 
Introduced# 

Training I s/particularf y limited In specie Hjced fields# The 
percentage of high school graduates continues to grow annually* 
but the high school offers only minimal vocational training# 
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TABLE III 

RESIDENT INDIAN POPULATION OF VVORKINS AGE 
■ (16 YEARS OLD AND OVER)* 









i*»»oiwxu6 






TotBl Male Female 

„, ^ ^ i i nmm i n ii ■in .ir Tir r i fi^ii .iii 



Iota.LJ.ljLP^rS-.g,nd_P.v^^ 

16 •<• 19 yearo 
^0 - 24 years 
25 - 34 years 
35 *• 44 years 
45 •* 64 years 
65 years and os^er 



5S54 


1613 


1641 


585 


286 


299 


753 


370 


383 


660 


329 


331 


562 


290 


272 


4A3 


220 


223 


251 


118 


133 



Not fn Labor Force (16 

I 0 I Z 



years end over) 



Students (16 years and ovetj, fn** 
eluding those away at school } 

Men* physically or mentally die** 
abled* retired* f nstf tut Iona H zed* 
etc* 

Women for whom no chfld^wcare 
substitutes are available 
Women^ hou sevyf ves* physf ca II y or 
mentally disabled* fnstftu-* 
tlonanzed* etc* 



Available Labor F“orce (16 years 
and over 

Employed Total 

Permanent (more than 12 months) 

Temporary (including persons away on 
seasonal work) 

Unernr? I oyed 

Of these* persons actively seeking 
work 



I73S 


444 


1295 


329 


153 


J76 


29t 


291 


«HI 


1080 




1080 


39 


mm 


39 


15*5 


1 169 


346 


90! 


686 


215 


741 


. 55! 


190 


1 60 


135 


25 


6(4 


483 


131 


409 


378 


31 
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^‘J'Sources EHireau of Indian Affafrog Profile of the Blackfeet 

lXlD6 Ol ZU(i LM&CkifM^t R © GCU I OD-^ t/iH nta C I i m<t ll 0n I c? f 2;.^ iTV\n 

Report, 26 Augustjj I9605 p. 3 * 
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At the present ttnie there are two organizations set up to 
plan economic devetopiient on the recervatlono First is the Indus--* 
trial Development Committee of the Blackfeet Trlbo» the second is 
the Brownf ng Development Corporation* In 1964 a IO**year plan was 
prepared* Projects that have been completed or are proposed are 
as follows^ 

I, The! B lackfeet Industrial Park* The Industrial Park 
is a 67*'»a ere g .2r35 0,000 site# ‘It has. water, sanitary sewers, 
paved streets, railroad spurs, storsx^ge facilities, and 
loading docks. 

2* A lumber mill has already been established adjacent to 
the Industrial Park. 

3. Planned i rnprovements of ' streets, curbs, gutters, storm 
sewers, and sitiev^afks is in progress. When the town gets 
its new look, perhaps industrial repreoentati ves will not 
turn sway as they have in the past. 

4. There arc plans for a 6,300 foot airport runway and 
glide path at East Glacier *— a town about 20 miles west of 
Browning^ 

5. Tourism and recreation developments The St. Wary Lake 
development will have 55 motel units, a marina, campground, 
and miscellaneous fact If ties. 

6. There are plans for a component house plant to bo 
located in the Bfackfoet Industrial Park. 

7* A feasibility study for a ceramic industry has been 
carried out. A small pilot plant In the industrial park 
is contemp lated. 

8* Two proposals to put boys camps on the reservation are 
pending. 

9. Since agrfcjulture is of prominent Importance to the 
reservation economy, an agricultural feasibility report has 
been commi ssf oned* Such programs as feed lots, sales yards, 
feed processing plants, end an agricultural counseling service 
may be f rnp I emented. 

10. A tvlodel Cities application was submitted In 1968. It 
was not accepted at that time. However, the Trlbe«»Town was 
advised to resubmit at a later date. 
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f.{aclal Con di t. Io ns 
HousI nq 

There are approxlmatel y 1,050 Indian owned or occupied 
homes on the reservation* Of this number 680 are sub-^standard, 
vrith ?80 needing renovation and 400 not worth repairing. One 
hundred new homes are required to adequately house all the reser-» 
vption tribal members. 

Inadequate rental property is a deterring factor for intro- 
ducing industry because this means that there is inadequate lodging 
for supportive personnel\» In a number of instances, grade and 
high school teachers had to be turned sway because they could not 
find housing* This is also the problem of families from isolated 
areas with school age chi Idren who are forced to move Into town 
to have their children educated. The overall result Is over««» 
crowded dwellings. 

Absentee landlords also present a problem* In numerous 
cases negligence in maintaining thair property leads to sub- 
standard housing for those renting, and In a fc¥/ places, abandon-^* 
ment altogether. 



Health 

In 1953 the government reported that the diseasevS currently 
seen on the Blackfeet Reservation were diseases of infancy and 
childhood, upper respiratory infections, influenza, pneomonfa, 
ma I nutr i 1 1 on, gastro-l ntestf na I d! sturbsnces, conjunctivitis, 
cardio«^''Vascu f ar conditions, Tubercu iosl s, ano' cancero The 
principal causes of death v,/ore listed as disesfes of Infancy, 
pneumonia, TB, and cardfo-vascu lar conditions* * In IS)58 the U.S. 
Public Health Service reported that Infant death rates were quite 
high, I'Vith pneumonia being the major cause. Hepatitis and tuber- 
culosis are also reported to have a high mortality* 

According to a Model Cities F^ropasal, submitted In 1968 by 
the Blackfeet Tribe and Town of Browning, the tvw f^iajqr health- 
related problems are alcoholism and mental health.*^' There is 

^*H-teport with F^eepect to the House Resolution Authorizing the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to conduct an Investi- 
gation of the House Report #2503 » B2nd Congress, 2nd 

SeSvSiong. (fVaahi ngton, D.C.s Government Printing Office, f933<^ 

^Tovm of Browning, Montana, end the Blackfeet Tribe, *‘Ap-* 
plication to the Department of Housing and Urban Development for 
a grant to plan a Comprehensive Model Reservation Program. Black- 
feet Indian RevServst Ion,®’ 1968. 
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local concern over attenipted suicide and suicide by adolescent 
Indians# 

f ' * 

Life expectancy 

We do not have Information on life expectancy on the Blackfeet 
Reservation# For Indians as a v^hole In the United Statesp fife 
expectancy Is 63*8 years# For the total United States population 
It Is 70#2 years# At Brownlng^s Public Health Service hospital ^ 
the Infant death rate Is reported as being two and one-half times 
that of the Infant death rate of the entire United States# 

D_Le t and Nutrition 

Most of the Blackfeet participate In the cash economy for 
foodstuffs, and on the average^ about one-half of the famUlea 
on the reservation receive surplus government corntnodl tl es* Mai** 
nutrition exists on the reservation, but It Is typically related 
to alcoholism# 



Anthropo logi sts recognise that many leisure activities® 
especially games, serve non-formaf soeiaHzatlon processes#* 
Traditionally among the Blackfeet, games of physical skiff and 
games of chance were both present, and evidently Important In 
pre*«>reservation times where physical skin was Important both 
to the exploitation of the environment and In military action, 
and where chance, an the other hand, was a reality of Hfe In a 
relatively hostile natural environment# 



Today, however, games of chance seem to predominate on the 
reservation# Perhaps this is related to a **cylture of depen«» 
dency** upon outside sources which creates a phi fosophy of *Mt®s 
a matter of luck how one survives#*'* Such games as the **st1ck 
game,” the *M’”eather game/’ and the ’^bone game,*^ continue to 
exist# Now, however, poker and other card games are new and 
popular games of chance# 

Trad! tlona My dancing was s competitive ’’sport.” Today, 
dancing Is competitive only during ’’Indian Days’’ In July, whf l‘e 
during the rest of the year It Is mostly of a social nature® 



If horse racing is considered a game of physics! strength, 
ft Is the only traciitional sport of that kind that survives# On 
the other hand, modern games of both physical skill and strategy, 
such as football, basketball and basebafi, seerra to be popular^ 
parti cu far !y with the school papulation# 






*For a discussion of this, see J# M# Roberts, M# J# 
R# R# Bush, ’’Games In Culture,” Amer I can Anthrooo foal st . 

IT* •V /N r** K ^. i j, I m wmiiw t ® 

pp® 597**603* 
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During most seasons of the year hunting and fishing srt 
available In the countryside surrounding Brov/nlng, Browning^s 
recreation facilities consist of I bowling olleyi one theatGr* 
one pool hall^ and five bars* 



j nf ormat lo n Me dia 

Radio and TV« The radio atatlona which are received are 
I'ocated in Lethbridge, Canada, and several American radio stations, 
l*e* Havre, Shelby, and Great Falls* Television fa received from 
Lethbridge, Canada, end two stations from Great Falls, Montana, 
are received through a municipal TV relay tower* 

Press* Browning has Its own newspaper. The Glacier Reporter, 
there is also a nev/spaper published in Cut Bank, ivlo u 3^^ e 8 
to the east. Newspapers are also available from Great Falls, 
Montana. 

Bookshops and llbrarlesc There are no bookshops, as such, 

In Browning. In the curio shops and the drugstore some paper- 
backs and popular magazines are sold* Men*s'and women«8 specialty 
magazines ( .Stag * True Confessions ) predominate. 

There Is a small public library located In the Catholic 
Community Center* 



Goclal Welfare 

Welfare provisions on the reservation Include the followfings 

I* General assistance. In January of 1966, 524 families, 
or approx! matel y 50 per cent of the families on the reservation 
qualified for general assistance* In the winter months presumably 
♦‘unemployable persons” who are unable to find work qualify for 
general assistance. In October 1967, 96 cases (families?} 
qualified for general assistance. This was the month of lowest 
expenditure for 1967* This would be approximate! y 10 per cent 
of the families cm the reservation* 

2* Aid to Dependent Children. The percentage of people 
under 21 on the reservation who received Aid to Dependent Children 
Is 29 per cent. 

3* Old Age Assistance* Persons 65 <^nd over on the re- 
servation number 538* The percentage of them receiving Old Age 
Assistance Is 28 per cent. 

4. Aid for Permanently and Totally Disabled Persons. 

Fifty people qualify for this benefit. 
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Aid for the Weedy Blind* Four peraono qualify* 

Government Commodity Program* On a monthly average, 
5^9 femllleD, or approximately fiO per cent of the families received 
commodf tf ee. 

Present housing Is inadequate* Many homes lack running v/ater 
and electricity* Broken family ties create problems In the emo-* 
tional development of children* 

Welfare clients tend to come to be I love that they are power*« 
less to change their situation* If they try to supplement an 
. inadequate public assistance grant by working^ the social worker 
reduces their monthly grant* Since employment is only seasonal, 
many families continue to be dependent on welfare* 

Recently the State Department of Welfare was forced to reduce 
the amount of Aid to Dependent Ghi Idren a fc-tmfly could receive* 

Not a single welfare family on the reservation made a formal com- 
plaint about such a drastic action* 






So c I a I Orqant nation 

w*<*i*<»*l*|ij**f***<( n i*»* w *<»»*i*ii U Wiiw v t*i M |i* ^ i***i* j i . t*i* u *iKhN***> * il|i<i** » , » i>^ili**r 

The traditional framework for Blackfeet social organ! nail on 
has undergone many changes* Tradi tf ona I f yj, the basic family 
structure was a large bi lateral ly extended family comprised of 
more or loss Independent polygamous families* Marriage involved 
the transfer of goods from the groorn*s family to the bride«s family* 
A preferred marriage form was sororal polygamyp with the vvife(s) 
coming from aj'<other Iocs I community, that is, there, was local 
exogamy* Evidently^ this provided a major intorjrating factor for 
the various local groups of Blackfeet who did not have a clan-type 
structure* 

Furthermore, the **'bands^* tended to be migratory in accordance 
with their ecological adaption to game resources* Rarely did these 
focal groups (bands), at least in pre-reservat ion times, exceed 
200-400 people, except when they united for summer hunts and tribal 
ceremonials such as the Sun Dance, and In war and defense* 

At the present time it appears that the social organ! ?.ati on 
of the Blackfeet io not unlike that of their white neighbors* 

Income levels (considering government services and facilities for 

the Indian) are almost the sarne as are associ at Iona I patterns* 

1 

A high percentage of Blackfeet members have reached a degree 
of accu 1 turatf on where they share life styles with their non-Indian 
neighbors and do not participate in a distinctly Indian culture, 
as such* For example, Browning has the following civic groupss 
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or at an organflerfunrtfon a%l'^ presents casual ly 

intcreot^no of nil fhr> rr-v»w - ’ ^nd perhap© most 
Socletrtr«Mch o;;^ haV^^L a very highly honored ' 

bers had to be not only extreme I yVl'erce I’n'^bltt le*’'^but*a?*. h®rf“ 
to function among their own people as "camp" police, 

thefr^grleJancerfn^wurr'^the^^ ®^k®" ‘"c^ned to present 

on a thievinrnet d"bor o^on L ««'* 

their own pe?suasi'"nrtoward reforta?I^n!?" 



The 8f 
the future 
Under aJmos 
thefr wives 
In the mean 
fe not nece 
Common law 

cresse ©2 



ackfeet social organ! sratfon may continue to chanae In 

rco,Utant f?nrnHaf "" thfrndl an^^en'! 

Th<#v &< cress j, husbands tend to desert 

tt ^ ^ ^Tl es wives for Aid to DepencJcnt ChilHrcm 

-pari lv^'?»Ln” 'that a biological father” 

^ legally responsitbls for the care of hlR **f"v^ii*w 

n«rrfages and illegitimacy are thus contInuIngVfn- 

communltypsouth of Brownfng!^\hf8'’2 by\vnrLfr^® 

of the university of nrenon In iq <^7 3 tu? ®^tfo by Lynn Robins 

of whl'Sh fonw”“"'' '^°“s®'^-’ld typea» the names and composition 
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2, Grandparent-grandchild household. One or more grand- 

rr I'llWWiMfl^fc^MMaMi 

' ifi-rM-iinimtun'u 









I 

Richard Lancaster, Plees ni A Look from cdthin -.f i e<^, 

Ameri cfnr'f iTirrrrTH’^^^^ 

-^oubTecioy and Co* ^ TncTTTlJffST"'*™^ ua? oen uity^ t^ovii 
'^Town of Browning, Montana, and the Blackfeet Tribe, op. cit 

^ 1 ^, a ^ 

Lynn Robins, ,op» cfti^ 
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parent. 8 or stap^^graridparants aa housohold hoads with ona or 
more grandchildren or step^-grandchnciren# This family 1$ 
functionally jndj stingul shable from independent nuclear 
family houaeholdei. Nearly all grandparents In this cate- 
gory have raised their dependent grandchildren from infancy 
serving as parent surrogates In all respects* They have 
passed* or at least plan to pass property# l*e* land and 
dwellings, to the grandchi Idren* The latter Is the expected 
mode of Inheritance from parent to dependent off-sprIng* 

3# Purely conjugal pair household* Conjugal pair with 
or without miscellaneous spouseless and childless kinsmen* 

4* Single person household* Spouseless lone Individual 
maintaining a separate household* 

5. Joint family household* Married siblings and their 
off-sprIng* Spouses may or may not be present. Only one 
' such household Is recorded In the sample* 

6* Extended family household* Parents or spouseless 
parent with married or separated chlldrenancl their off- 
spring* The household head Is one of parents In the ascen- 
ding generation* The household head Is the principle de- 
cision maker, owner of land and/or dwelling* No extended 
household consists of more than two nuclear families* 

Of the total of 73 families In this sample, the percentage 
breakdown of family types Is as follows* 



Independent nuclear 
Grandparent-grandchl Id 
Pure eonjugaf pair 
Single person 
Joint family household 
Extended famll y household 



60 


per 


cent 


to 
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Robins hypothesised and found that there was a definite re- 
lationship between relatively high and stable family Incomes and 
single family households* Conversely, there Is also a relation- 
ship between low and Instable Income and multiple family house- 

hoi ds* 

Although crowding, etc* Is bad, Robins finds that 1^ 1^ 
advantageous for famlMes with unstable Income to consolidate their 
resouf'*cGB to ©ui^taln themselves throughout the year on a collective 
rather than an Individual basis* 



Another interesting result of Robins* vjol’k Is that there Is a 
cycle of family ..types, depending on the age of the head of the 
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family and hla earning power* There are four atageai 

l« Stage I fa the earliest stage of the family cycle# 
Forty*-two per cent of the famfilea here ore Independent 
nuclear types* 

2* Stage 2 Is the most economically productive ago 
group? 81 per cent of the sample Is Independent nuclear# 

3# State 3 shows a gradual trend from Independent nuclear 
family toward fate phase family types? 44 per cent of the 
families were Independent nuclear® 

4* Stage 4^8 most striking feature 1 8 that the elderly 
heads cf families continue to support their off'^sprlng and 
their grandchi 1 dren? 20 per cent of the famfllee In this 
group are Independent nuclear# 

Sos it appears that on the Slackfeet Reservation the kinds of 
households In which famIHes are organlisecl depends mainly on the 
amount and stability of Income# 
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Christian 

Brown! ng has churches of the f/iethodfst§ Catholic® Latter Day 
Satnts (Mormon)# Baptist^ Church of Christ# and Assembly of God* 
The most Influential mini store In this group are the Methodist 
and Ccithoflc* Although these two ministers have attenpted to 
promote constructive change In the Indian eommunltyg their at*^ 
tltude seems somewhat paterna H stlco One of the focal clergy Is 
popularly believed to be buying up medicine bundles so as to 
eliminate the ^^pagan beliefs” of the local people* 



TracHtlonaf 

The Sun Dance# the major religious ceremony of the Plains ’ 
Indian# has not been performed on the Bleckfecst Reservation In some 
years# However# the Pipe Dance# performed after the first spring 
thunderstorm# was performed at least as recently 

There are two Indian medlco'^reMgloua practloners (medicine 
men) In and around Browning# 

Other than the Pipe Dance# there are other traces of tracift- 
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Iona I tarn In religion* Several years ago a horse was klMed In 
honor of the burial of an Indian Catholic (in the Heart Butte area)* 



Social Trends 

An atmosphere of change pervaded Browning in the Fall of 1969* 
Much , of the physical and psychological change that has occurredp 
and Is occurrlng» is probably a result of the work that went Into, 
a Model Cities Proposal that v/as submitted in the spring of 1966# * 
The proposal was eventually turned down by the federal government!, 
but It must have been seminal for the climate of change in the 
town. 



One of the most apparent changes fs the paving and lighting 
of the ctty^s streets* Browning now iooks more Mke a town than 
a large slum* There Is a new variety store and coin oper^tod 
laundry?! a nevif newspaper has been established to promote political 
change In the tribal council* 

In addition^ a two-volume conmmity development report has 
Just been completed by a consulting firm. The -constructf on of a new 
tribal Community Center Is almost complete* Xt has an Indoor 
swimming pool as one of its facintlee* The Methodist minister 
has established a day«*care center vjtth a program to promote a 
healthy self-image for Indian prG«»schoo I ers. The foundation for 
a new school building has been laid. When the building is finished 
there wl n be a new curriculum designed by two of the systera*s 
four principals* 
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There are about 12^000 Btackfeet IncHana enrolled on the 
Blackfeet Agency^ Of that number, about 6,000 reside on or near 
the reservation* Over 2,000 children o'i’^ one-fourth or more degree 
of Indian ancestry were In attendance In oubf ic or Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools during the schoof year I967«"19i 




^ V ^ ^ nK F T * tF 1 V- f I y f t V I f ? flJt t I \ i Q »,♦ 

pwbUo school dormitory for Bfnckfeet children, operated by the 
Burosu of Indian Affaire, with a rated capacity of l60 pupils 
te located on the reservation. The majority of students enrolied 
In the dormitory qualify because their homes ere In Isolated areas 
very distant from day schools* 

ENmentary students comprise 8? par cent of the total dor^ 
mitory enrollment* Indian students of one«*fourtfior, more degree of 
Indian blood Vvho can not adjust to their environment or \i/hose edu- 
cational needs cannot be met In local public school are placed on 
off-roservatlon schools In Chlloccos Oklahoma^ Fort SUt, Okla^ 
homa* Riverside, CaHfornfai Pierre, South Dakotas wshpeton. South 
Dakota^ Flandreau, South Dakotag or at the Inetituto of American 
IncHan Art© In Ivlexico* 

pilrty per cent of the Indian high school graduates of l966-^‘6? 
enroMed in coHoges and universities* 8lxty*««ffve per cent eontfnuod 
their education through HaakeM Institute?, Kansas, or adult eciu- 
catfonal training programs, and the remaining percentage of Indian 
students were either married, entered the Armed Farces^ or were 
undecided about their future plans* 

Public £5c;hoola receive supplemental funding and servlcec 
through the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Public Lavj 8?4j. 
Public Uw 815, Johnson 0®MaMey-BiA cooperative programs, the 
EUackfoet Tribe, Public Health Service* and through state funding 
brought about by close working relationships with the State 
partment of Edu cation* 

Children residing near the Blackfeet Reservation attonej. ?vchoo Is 
In Cardeton, Alberta, Canada? Cut Bank, i\U“uitana? and VaHer, {/.on- 
tana* Indian students enrolled In these schools are In the minor I ty* 
These students depend on services provided by the Bfackfeet Reser- 
vation since they are unavailGble In these toms* 
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AccordSng to tho National Education Association, the median 
educations! attainment level of the State of Montana in 196/' was 
11*6 years? that of the white population being !!♦.? years^ end 
the non-wMte population being 0*7* Drop-out rates continue to 
be high on the roservatlan^^ ’ 



The children who attend the? Brov?nlng Ochool System come from 



ttur* 



three locations! the Town of Browning itself, rural areas 
rounding Browning^! and chi Idron living in the BIA dormitory estab- 
lished to house children from remote Buses serving the day 

school children travel up to two hours each way* 



Physi cal Plants 

There are four separate school buH dings in Brown! ng« The 
oldest is the elementav^y schools the main structure of which was 
built In 1924* It is today in a deteriorated condition* 
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to the west or its t n« um c,v.ivw.vvy 

High School, K* W* Bergen, and Vina Chatten^ are progress! vely 

in and aoDearanco* 



newer in design and appearance* 



The foundation Is currently being dug for a new Junior high 
school (Fall 1969 )* The schools serve children from kindergarten 
through the 12th grade* The Indian enrollment in l9o8 was as tol- 
lovi/'ss elementary - l,IBf? and secondary - 3M*. 

Non— Indian enroilnient for elementary school I s 14 1 and ^secondary 
school is 53* There are no mission or Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools located on the Biackfeet Reservat!on«i Off—reservation 
Bureau of IndUm Affairs schools are available for students who 
meet criteria for admission* The local Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Public School Dormitory Is availabie to Indian children attending 
the Browning public schools* 
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*The Montana State Department of Educr^tfon, after 1967, stopped 
fncfudfnq sections on dropouts for the reservations In Montana* fhe 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory report on Indian dropouts 
does not fnclude data below grade 8 and Is therefore incomplete, 
since there is indication of dropouts taking place In grades slrv 
and seven* (See A I p ho n 8 e • P * 8 e M n g e r , 

Bchfio I Drop outs The Magnitude of the Problem, Portland, Oregon i 

t Rogtonai ccucatlonai Labors Lory, lyou* 
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BQ«?rdtnq School 



u dormitory wae completed fn 1964 at a cost of i;V/50fc000 

It has a capacity of 160 studeots, equally divided betweeji boys and 
gins* Dormitory personnel is predominantly female* Four of the 
r, personnel Interviewed were Indian and had Hved In 
DIA dorms as students* The fifth interview was with the dorm 
superintendent who Is white* of the sample interviewed (H-5)r alt 

tlK)ught that Indian culture and history was of Importance to Indian 
students* »«i«m 



0 



Twenty of the students Interviewed in the Brown! nq school 
system viere dorm residents* There were no serious cofnafaintss 
most liked the dorm* 



*. r.1? Informal channel of communication betwcfen 

V^f BIA oormftory and the Browning public school* The School Super-- 
intendent®s wife was the Instructional Aide Supervisor for the dorm« 
find th6 dorrn prlncfpBj^s wciq b kSnd^rnQr'fc^n tcschor In the 

Browning school systeni* 



Admi ni at rat ion 

One superf ntendent and four prinefpejs make up the admfnis-* 
tro Give staff of the Bro?/ning schaofss none of them are Indian* 

A irlbaf Education Committee was organised fn 196^* Its Interest 
or impact has not been felt since Its Inception* 

The Schooi Board and adiiiif nf stratfon fn Srov^nfnq operate the 
system* The School Board consists of five members-*«*-foJr 
of pe five are highly acculturated and economleally succossfuf 
Inclans, Although School Board meetings were offfclaHy open to 
the pubncg in the past these meetings were not widely publicized 
or well attended* None of the local people interviewed^ for ej?ample» 



had been to a School Board meeting within the 
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f^ore recent I ac^Gfve effort Is being made to eneouraae pub He 
part! cipatlon in School Board meetings* There Is no PTa'Ih 
B rowning* Perent-^teacher conferences held several times a year 
provide the opportunity for communi cation between parents and 
teachers* 

t 

« 

Teachers 

Data gathered from an anonymous Teacher Quest! onnaf re Indicate 
that certification is as foHowss 77 per cent# ye 
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per cemt# no^ 



20 per cent# no response* llhe latter figure probably includes ad*'’ 
dftSonal teachers without certification* 
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The Browning ochooSo claimed to havo a most difficult time 
recruiting teachers, and the qro&tQst single problem was teacher 
hou«^.lng, which waej poor to lrnposclble«, Many commuted from East 
Glacier or Cut Bank^ while slnglo teachers lived In local motels, 
revj teachers with famllfes could find adequate housing. 



Not all of the teachers and admInS strators in the Brov/ning 
ijwqtcm are sensitive to the differing cultural values of their 
students and neighbors. But significant numbers sre» Young 
teachers who come from parts of the country thousands of miles 
from any reservation seem to be particularly sensitive to 
the needs and problems of Indian students. At Browning^ several 
of these teachers have managed to establish close communi cation 
^ith their Indian students. 



Despite their wnilngnesss however, they often lack specific 
skills# There arc new teachers every year who want to know how 
to relate cross-culture H y. They to be shown how to teach 

children from another cultural background. Presently Information 
on “How to Teach Indians'' Is provided informally by both cutturaMy 



on “How to Teach Indians" Is provided 

aenaitive and prejudiced teachers with more experience. There is 
Interest on both the administrative and 
n meanincjfut new teacher orientation. 

o>nf^ i.‘-4 ht lieiwr^NlMWK*? 



sroom 



level in having 



Curriculum 

The Browning school system has experienced two levels of 
curriculum Innovation. On the first level® pre-first grade was 
begun In 1963 In the K. W. Bergen Sehooi. /Jew Math was fntrc«> 
cHfced in the elementary school (5^’B) In \ 962 ^ and a business 
education course v/as added In the High School {9**12) In 1966® 
well as New Math (In l9f/3)» language labs (foreign Ian- . 
lab In I960 and English in 1967). 

On the second leveU Browning has Innovated courses In Indian 
Culture endJifstory. The first Indian (£3laekfeet) culture and 
^>lrtory course was begun in the high school In 15^67. It worked 
v?.^ll that In 1 969® 'a similar course was offered In the efemen** 
sschooU 

There has also been an Innovation In extraM^currlcu lar actl- 
In high schooU Two teachers and a group of Indian 
‘tudonte have formed an Indian Club. By searching through old 
^ibnonraphi e$ they are developing an organisation structure and 

for activities based on the v.?ay of fife lived traditlona M y. 
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Two of the four school principals are working on t 
for the new Junior high that fs being constructed, 



a new pro*^ 

. Not only 



■'III ^-^urrlcufum Innovations be adopted® but also a selection tech 
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ntquGi to choose teachers for work vdth Indian students vvl M be 
I nstltutecJ* 



On the whofe^ Browning^s curriculum Is similar to all public 
schools In Montana with the exception of the Indian culture and 
history courses available In the elementary and high schools# 



Parents 

We asked a sample of local parents numbering thi rty»-three 
whether they, thought the school was following what the rrajorlty 
of local parents wanted for their children? 24 said ycsp 4 said 
no, and 3 did not knov’##. Wo also asked the same sample of parents 
If they felt parents shouici have control of the schools thefr oh! !«*- 
dren attended? 6 said yes, 25 said no and 2 clld not know«» Ihe 
third question we asked the parents was,^ you feel that you have 
any voice In deciding what goes on at the school?^*? 16 said yes, 

14 said no, I did not know, and we had no data for two#, 



Adult Education 

VISTA<A*tauqht GED (General Equfvaleno,y Diploma) classes are 
available® Local Indian adults can receive the equivalent of a 
high school diploma* 



The University of ^.^ontana, beginning in school year fS)69«^70^ 

1$ offering University extension coursea In Brov/nfng^ Indian GEO 
holders oni^wfil be accepted as students^ according to the teacher 
of these*”‘^ourseSii who Is an Indian# Aspects of Indian education 
Is a major topic that v/H I be covered in this extension series# 
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School children, as well as thetr parents^ are limited in 
experiences and In contacts with the isolated environment fn vdifch 
they live# 



teachers era unable to find adequate housing In which they 
may reside end participate as members of the community^- Housing 
must be obtained In Cut Bank, or in other nearby areas# Teachers 
are not fuHy':oriented to the problems which face the community 
residents# Many of the teachers are not aware of the Hvlng con^ 
dltions of their students# 

. The stuclent®s coHoquisI use of the English language fosters 
difficulty in communt cation# Oevere cHmEitlc conditions^ limited 
boarding facHitles, length of hue routes, and limited or non- 
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e-A\stQnt e?^tra«currlcular activities for students residing away 
from Browning Interfere with the day-to-day educational progress ^ 
of individuals* 

Operating costs of small schools on the reservation are ex- 
tremely high compared to other communities In the United States* 
Limited experiences, lack of material, high maintenance costs for 
operation, and scarcity of quality teachers create under-aehtevers 
and potential dropouts* 

The District has submitted four applications In 196? for 
building programs under Public Law 3I5* and submitted two more In 
1963. there Is a definite need for Increased recreational facilities 
In this area* Public parks as well as Improved school playgrounds 
are needed* 

There are no social services In the school system other than 
those given as part of extra duty by the teachers, principals and 
guidance personnel* Thus there Is no social worker to bring needed 
social services as a full time activity inside the school system* 
There is one student counselor assigned per student load of 2,000* 
v^ervtces are necessarily limited to problem children, testing 
services and vocational guidance* Full-time speech therapists and 
other supportive services for schools or? the rese?"vation are Ir?'^ 
adequate in number* 



Space Hmitatfons curtail the intraduction of material re-- 
search centers and areas for the us© of Independent study groups* 
SmaHer class loads, special education, anct a diversity of cur- 
riculum is needed to meet the individual needs of learners* After- 
hours tutorial services provided in study ce?iters In major com- 
fnunitles are non-existent* 



Curricula are geared toward higher edycatfon. Limited space 
and finance prevents the school from expanding services far the 
fuajorlty of students who wlH be employed In the vocational fields* 



In the past 15 years the em^oliment I?'? this area has more than 
doubled* School census figures Indicate that if this grov??th rate 
contI trues the school population wilt double in the next ten years# 

There Is a shortage of space In the schools# The pup I l-teacher 
ratio In Junior hi,gh Is U35» and is I §28 In the high schoaf* Space 
llmltationo prevent eKpansioJi of existing programs and the intro- 
duction of enrichment programs* Given the projected Increase in 
population, a co?itinulng building program Is estisntial If the re- 
servation Is gofsig to keep abreast of school needs* 
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